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American Council on Education. The Commission has thus 
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tion, but it assumes no responsibility for the ideas expressed. 
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state universities should develop a wide variety of services 

to the public, services that reach far beyond classroom in- 
struction. On this score, the College of Education at the Ohio 
State University is no exception. Increasingly over the years a 
surprising number of such services has become a part of the 
program of the College. Many of these came into being because 
of particular ability, experiences, and interests of individual 
professors or of specific departments. Thus, the staff interests 
have resulted annually in hundreds of lectures to numerous 
educational and lay organizations, and in scores of consultation 
services to various public and private groups in almost all levels 
and types of educational and welfare endeavor. The numerous 
clinics carried on in practically every department, the availa- 
bility of departmental facilities, the co-operation with educa- 
tional organizations, as well as the assistance given to the Adult 
Evening School, to the parent-teacher associations, to the Ohio 
High School Principals’ Association, and to the various depart- 
ments of the state government, are only a few instances. Other 
illustrations are the services to the larger University community 
in the way of concerts, exhibits in fine arts, and other campus 
programs, and the use of a large proportion of the staff in 
broadcasts over the University radio station. 

Like Topsy many services just “grew.” In contrast, others 
in areas deemed desirable have been specifically planned and 
provided by the University. Thus, the many contributions of 
the Bureau of Educational Research include scores of surveys, 
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much bibliographical assistance, aid to schools in the selection 
of several thousand teachers, consultation services to schools 
and colleges, and a variety of publications including the Epuca- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, and many other bulletins and monographs. The Bureau 
of Special and Adult Education makes available on call several 
people to aid schools and communities in these areas. The 
University School was created as a means of assisting the public 
schools of the state. Numerous institutes and conferences held 
on the campus have had the same aim. All in all the College 
and its members have had ample reason to recognize that the 
educative process cannot be held within the limits of campus. 

As the faculty members have considered the functions of 
the College of Education in society there has developed a grow- 
ing awareness of an educative relationship to a surrounding 
culture. The realization that the graduates of the College of 
Education must reckon with this culture as they enter the pro- 
fession of teaching has led increasingly to an institutional 
consciousness of the responsibility of a college of education in a 
public setting. It would be inaccurate to suggest that awareness 
of the problem has in itself led to a solution. It would also be 
foolish to suggest that this conscious concern emerged all at 
once or from a single source. But it is neither inaccurate nor 
foolish to point to the fact that over a considerable period of 
years the efforts of many individuals in the College to think 
through the problem of making education effective in a demo- 
cratic society have brought to the fore more and more emphasis 
upon collective thinking and acting in the democratic scene. 

What now concerns the College is an examination of itself 
as a growing organism in order to determine the direction of its 
future development. Nowhere is this need more evident than 
in the area of the relationship of campus and field. Service may 
be, as it frequently has been, conceived in terms of experts who 
have appropriate goods to deliver to those who need them. Such 
services may bring about change in situations because prescrip- 
tions by experts are accepted and put into operation as authori- 
tative edicts. But service is viewed in another light by the 
faculty at Ohio State University. In their thinking the know]l- 
edge of the expert may be made available to the situation for 
the use of those who are creating their own pattern for recon- 
struction. In such a situation participation on equal terms of 
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responsibility, if not of knowledge, in co-operative undertakings 
is the chief characteristic of service so rendered. As the College 
of Education faculty undertakes to move in this direction, col- 
lective responsibility will be engendered within itself. This 
approach provides a qualitatively different setting for the 
services of its individual members. 

In the further development of the College individual pro- 
fessors will continue, in the degree of their effectiveness, to 
have varying contacts with field situations, contacts peculiarly 
and appropriately personalized. This will be equally true of 
divisions within the College. Moreover, this type of service 
may remain on call, available as requested. To describe these 
services would be to describe a large part of the professional 
lives of staff members, and the description would vary little in 
character from that which might be written at any comparable 
institution which had not deliberately fenced off itself and its 
members. These activities are all significant, and they serve as 
a measure of institutional effectiveness; they do not, however, 
mark off the unusual feature of the program which seems now 
to be emerging in the College of Education. 

This program can be described only by an analysis of some 
of the service situations that have emerged as it has taken form. 
It is perhaps too early to call these activities better than others. 
They do have a character, however, that makes them more 
appropriate to the democratic interest in educative partici- 
pation in co-operative undertakings. They are representative 
of a current concept of field relationships which the College is 
consciously pursuing. 

An incident which gained character from the concept in- 
volved, and which in its eventual development made the con- 
cept more meaningful, may prove helpful in introducing the 
further description of the present program. A school superin- 
tendent came to the College for help. He wanted simply to 
improve the educational situation in his district. The dean of 
the College might have seized this opportunity for selfish gains 
on the part of the institution, or particular individuals. But the 
result was quite different. Neither institutional nor individual 
aid was made available in these terms, though a field day for 
experts might have thus been provided. What did result was a 
study on the part of its teachers of their community as a social 
reality and of the differing curriculums in relationship to the 
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facts revealed. In this study the College of Education partici- 
pated at appropriate points, but the superintendent and his staff 
became the responsible agents for its conduct. As they became 
aware of themselves as responsible agents for the reconstruction 
of the education provided in the district, they realized that the 
College of Education was but one means that might serve to 
improve their thinking. This development of their own creative 
effort was a far cry from the original request that the College 
of Education bring “improvement” to the school system. 

The conscious effort on the part of the College faculty is to 
co-operate in the rendering of field service and to stimulate 
co-operation among the various groups or individuals con- 
cerned. Both within ourselves and within the institution or 
organization to which field service is rendered the effort is 
directed toward strengthening programs through growth in 
democratic insight and action. 


Co-operative Projects of the College 


E. W. Anperson, A. W. ANvErRson, O. B. Grarr, T. C. Hoty, H. G. Hutt- 
Fish, F. C. Lanpsitrert, C. B. MENDENHALL, A. H. Morntman, H. W. 
Nisoncer, D. OBERTEUFFER, WILDA RoseBRooK, RuTH Streitz, LAuRA 
ZIRBES 


.. presentation of the following illustrations attempts to 
point out the variety of co-operative field services which 
have been developed, and at the same time to emphasize 
the principles of democratic co-operation which characterize 
them all. They may illustrate the implications of the prevailing 
democratic philosophy of the College of Education when it is 
applied to field situations. 
OHIO SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ ORPHANS’ HOME 

One of our first instances of co-operative faculty effort in 
giving field service was the comprehensive survey of the Ohio 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, a state institution hous- 
ing about seven hundred children. The request for this survey 
was made by the Board of Trustees and the Superintendent of 
the Home. In this respect it was not unlike countless other re- 
quests for surveys and investigations which come to members of 
the College faculty and to the dean of the College. At an 
earlier time such requests were presented to individuals, and 
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they in turn conducted the surveys, selecting such assistance as 
needed, whether from the College staff or elsewhere. A similar 
plan, in this instance, would have applied certain tests in the 
Home without much regard for the ideas or feelings of its per- 
sonnel. The findings would have been reported to the director 
of the study, and from him the Home would have received 
those recommendations to which his wisdom pointed. This act 
would have terminated his services and connection with the 
Home. 

Since this concept of field service appeared inadequate in 
terms of the developing program of the College, it was agreed 
that the Survey Division of the Bureau of Educational Research 
would participate in this study only if certain provisions were 
met. These stipulations were, first, that members of the Uni- 
versity staff, whether in the College of Education or outside it, 
be used freely; second, that they have a share in planning and 
co-ordinating the project; third, that the administration and 
personnel of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home 
co-operate in planning and conducting the survey, and in arriv- 
ing at recommendations and in carrying them out; fourth, that 
specialists from outside the University be brought in whenever 
needed to share in the program, not to dominate it as experts; 
and fifth, that the College give specific aid over an extended 
time in putting into operation the recommendations finally 
reached through mutual agreement. 

When definite conditions for the survey were agreed upon, 
the participating group represented many interests. In addition 
to twenty members from the College of Education, ten assisted 
from the Departments of Rural Economics, Home Economics, 
Library, Agricultural Extension, and Buildings and Grounds. 
Individuals representing the State Department of Public 
Welfare, the State Department of Education, the Columbus 
schools, the University of Cincinnati, the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and the Association of Ex-Pupils of the Home also 
participated. The study went forward in co-operative terms, 
with members of the staff of the Home participating actively. 

Members of the staff of the Home and those from outside 
jointly talked over proposed recommendations before final 
judgment was reached. Of the one hundred and nine rec- 
ommendations made, all but three were approved by the 
Board. Progress was made in line with all recommendations, 
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except when necessary financial appropriations or legislative 
enactments were not made. 

As had been agreed, the submission of a list of recommenda- 
tions did not terminate the connection of the College of Educa- 
tion with the program of the Home. Upon the request of the 
authorities of the Home numerous visits were made by faculty 
members to assist in putting the recommendations into opera- 
tion. An assistant superintendent of the Home and a superin- 
tendent of schools were appointed to aid in carrying out some 
of the recommendations. Besides these official provisions for 
assistance and co-operation, many students from the College of 
Education were in some measure involved in the work. This is 
important to note because it here constituted an important sup- 
plement to laboratory work in the training of teachers and 
because it is becoming a significant feature of our developing 
field relationships. 

Field service of this character was at that time unusual in 
the experience of the College of Education. Two years after 
the initial survey was made, the authorities of the Home re- 
quested the College to aid in a resurvey of the progress of the 
institution. This was done in terms of the principles of the first 
survey and was equally successful. Another resurvey has been 
recently requested. Unfortunately, the increasing activities of 
the College of Education staff have prevented this, but there is 
evidence that the earlier participation on the part of the staff of 
the Home in the co-operative reconstruction of its program 
makes this failure to get assistance from the College of Educa- 
tion less serious than it would have been had the earlier activity 
of the College taken the character of “doing a study for them.” 
CRAWFORD COUNTY 

The field service provided by the College of Education for 
the Crawford County schools was less organized than that pro- 
vided to the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home. It 
was not set up as a formal survey, nor did it involve such wide- 
spread activity. Nevertheless, it was equally effective in stimu- 
lating progress in the county schools and was equally dependent 
upon co-operative effort both in the College and in the county. 
It also resulted in much enrichment of the College program, 
particularly in the elementary area. 

The evolution of the Crawford County activities is an inter- 
esting example of how a program of assistance began on an 
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individual basis and then developed and spread until it involved 
many phases of the county and of the College program. The 
head of one of the local schools within the county attended a 
seminar at the University in the summer of 1935. He sug- 
gested that the instructor of the course visit his small consoli- 
dated school to gain some insight into its problems and to make 
suggestions for its improvement. At the time of the visit the 
county teachers’ meeting was held in this school. The instructor 
talked to the entire county teaching staff and then met inform- 
ally with sectional groups. As a direct result of this meeting 
the county superintendent requested aid from the College of 
Education in the interest of improving all of the county schools. 

A first step in the broadening of the service of the College 
to the county was a series of visitations by one instructor to all 
of the schools of the county. During the visits the instructor 
observed teachers and conferred with them about their prob- 
lems. Later, all of the elementary-school teachers of the county 
came to the University, where they observed in the University 
School and conferred with staff members of the University 
School and of the Department of Education. As a follow-up 
to this visit, the instructor spent several days in the county, 
where, with the county superintendent and the local school 
head, he observed a teacher in each school, held a conference 
with him in an effort to lead him to analyze his own problems, 
and suggested steps for their solution. Later the instructor met 
with teachers who were planning summer study in various col- 
leges. He helped them formulate the problems they wished to 
work on and suggested ways in which they could get maximum 
help from the college in which attendance was planned. Of 
the fifty teachers from the county who attended summer sessions 
in various colleges, twenty-three came to Ohio State University. 
In addition to other courses in which these students registered, 
they enrolled in a seminar and met weekly for mutual assistance 
in solving their own problems in relationship to the county pro- 
gram. A number of members of the College of Education 
faculty met with this seminar. 

All of these activities, and especially the seminar, led to the 
inclusion of individuals from many areas of the College of Edu- 
cation in the study that continued within the county. These 
individual members of the College staff attempted to co-ordi- 
nate their work. Their efforts, therefore, constituted a co- 
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operative action within the College, carried on simultaneously 
with co-operation on the part of the county teachers and between 
the two groups. During the following year (1936-37) the 
teachers and administrators of Crawford County made numer- 
ous trips to the University for consultation and other types of 
assistance in moving their program forward. Members of the 
College staff visited in Crawford County for the same purposes. 
These numerous contacts were of significance, not only because 
of their effect on the Crawford County program, but because of 
the great enrichment that they brought to the programs of 
undergraduate and graduate students enrolled in the College. 
In many areas of the College, and especially in the elementary 
area, an unusual opportunity was presented for students, not 
only to observe a program in transition, but also to participate 
in it. These co-operative efforts gave impetus to every school in 
the county. In a number of them the program is still actively 
advancing three years after the co-operative activity ended. 
MARION COUNTY 

The field-service program carried on in Marion County 
contrasts interestingly with that carried on in Crawford County 
both in the method of its initiation and in the method of carry- 
ing it forward. It embodied, however, the same conscious effort 
at, and the same basic ideas and principles of, co-operation. 

The work in this county illustrates the way in which a regu- 
lar service of one department in the College of Education de- 
veloped into a broadly co-operative program in connection with 
a clearly defined request to it for service. This program spread 
until it involved many individuals and departments, both within 
and outside of the College, on the campus and in the county, 
who were called for participation by all of the schools and by a 
number of extra-school groups. The county superintendent had 
for two years been stimulating his school board members, teach- 
ers, and local superintendents to study their educational prob- 
lems. As a result a significant need was recognized for more 
adequate guidance of pupils and teachers in the elementary 
schools. To meet this need the services of the psychoeducational 
specialist of the Bureau of Special and Adult Education of the 
College of Education were requested. In addition, the county 
superintendent exercised initiative in securing other services for 
his county, and it was soon apparent that definite co-ordination 
of the work of the College in rendering service to the county 
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was needed. The dean of the College, therefore, appointed an 
interdepartmental committee to serve as an advisory committee. 
One function of this committee was to aid in selecting a field 
worker to be paid from county funds. This field worker, who 
was called a “psychoeducational consultant” on the campus and 
a “school helper” in the county, was to serve as the connecting 
link between the campus and the field. It was clearly under- 
stood that in the advancement of the total program the services 
of individuals from any departments on the campus were to be 
used as they could be co-ordinated into the emerging program. 
It was further understood that within the county the program 
was intended, not only to improve pupil work in the elementary 
schools, but also to contribute to the co-ordination of child- 
welfare agencies outside the school and to the “in service” 
improvement of teacher-parent education. 

As a major step in the direction of improving schoolwork, 
an intensive effort was made to improve reading and its instruc- 
tion. This involved a larger psychological testing program, as 
well as many conferences with students and teachers. The 
improvement of classroom instruction was the chief concern of 
this phase of the program. In the pursuit of the objectives in 
parental education and in the co-ordination of child welfare, a 
number of panel discussions were held which were open to the 
public. These panels had representatives from several depart- 
ments on the campus, such as the Department of Education, the 
Department of Sociology, the Department of Psychology, the 
Bureau of Special and Adult Education, and the Bureau of 
Educational Research. Local groups in the county, including 
the county health commissioner, members of the ministerial 
association, the judge of the juvenile court, and members of the 
parent-teacher association, also participated. Moreover, rep- 
resentative county teachers and the local district superintendents 
took part. In addition to these more formal activities, there 
were many consultations and conferences of teachers, in the 
county and on the campus, either in a single school or on a 
county-wide basis, at which representatives from the University 
were present. 

One important element in the total activity was the way in 
which undergraduates and graduate students in the College 
were drawn in. For example, a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Education and of the Department of Psychology 
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brought members of a children’s literature course to the Marion 
County schools for active participation in the reading program. 
A University student in clinical psychology went to the county 
to administer a number of tests, and, as conditions were appro- 
priate, more and more individuals were drawn into the program. 
It is, finally, important to note that these co-operative efforts 
are continuing, as is to be expected in studies which have as 
their purpose continuing educative growth. Taken as a whole, 
the Marion County program represents a high degree of 
co-ordinated, co-operative effort. It is still proceeding. 
DELAWARE COUNTY 

From its beginning in 1937, the assistance given the Dela- 
ware County school staff has been co-operatively directed to- 
ward the stimulation of staff growth through self-directed 
co-operative attack upon problems. Six members of the College 
of Education faculty, one from the Department of English, a 
member of the State Library, a member of the County Exten- 
sion Division, the county health officer, and the county agri- 
cultural agent have co-operated with the administrators and 
the teachers of the county school system. The major concern 
of the participants centered around the problem, How can the 
schools of Delaware County become of more value to the 
communities they serve? 

In the summer of 1937 the county superintendent of schools 
requested assistance from the dean of the College of Education 
in connection with the monthly professional meetings of the 
heads of the local schools under his supervision. Since school- 
community relationships seemed to be of much concern to the 
group, it was agreed that a member of the Bureau of Special and 
Adult Education should act as consultant to the group and that 
he would help in securing aid from others at the University 
or elsewhere as assistance was needed. 

At the first meeting of the group it was agreed that partici- 
pation of teachers, pupils, and other members of the communi- 
ties being served was essential. As the first step, the school 
heads agreed to bring to the second meeting lists of problems 
which they and their teachers found involving school-commu- 
nity relationships. Discussion of the problems reported at the 
second meeting revealed that many necessary facts were not 
available. Little information was at hand regarding the gradu- 
ates of the schools, the needs and resources of the communities, 
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and the influence of the curriculum upon lives of the students 
after they had left school. Hence the first steps in the program 
were studies of the general situations in the communities in the 
county. Teachers, pupils, and other members of the communi- 
ties worked together in following up all people who had at- 
tended the schools of the county system between 1927 and 
1937. A survey was made of the young people below twenty- 
five years of age and unmarried, living in the communities 
served by the county schools. Available library facilities for 
adults were checked. 

The follow-up study of former pupils of the schools was 
made primarily by students in high-school social-science classes 
as a part of their study of what is happening to people in their 
local communities. This study included such items as age and 
grade completed when leaving, curriculum followed in high 
school, present occupation, present location, and matrimonial 
status. The major purpose was to discover, in so far as possible, 
needed adjustments of the school curriculum and of the school 
program which would help people meet the problems of living 
more successfully. The purpose of the survey of young unmar- 
ried people was to determine the size and character of the 
problem of bridging the gap between school life and adult 
responsibilities. 

A study was made of the specific ways in which the schools 
were directly serving their communities through activities and 
programs sponsored by the schools to meet the interests 
and needs of the people, through utilization of the school plant 
and equipment by the community, and through school staff par- 
ticipation in community affairs. The study resulted in the 
discovery of ways in which the schools could increase their 
community service. 

The degree to which the instruction in schools actually 
functions in life after school was a matter of serious concern to 
the Delaware County teachers and administrators. The teach- 
ers of English reported that reading interests and reading 
habits developed in school did not carry over well into adult 
life, partly because library facilities were not available. The 
county extension librarian and a member of the State Library 
staff were called in for assistance. Better library facilities for 
the schools and for the adults were co-operatively arranged. 
The social-science teachers attacked the problem of making this 
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study contribute more largely to participation and interest in 
civic affairs. 

The findings of the studies reported here were used as 
bases for improvement of the schools’ services. Much of the 
time during the monthly meetings of this group over a two- 
year period was spent in discussing the problems or the findings 
and in planning improvements in the programs of the schools. 
Leaders of non-school groups within the county and consultants 
from the College of Education and elsewhere assisted regularly 
at these meetings. 

In one school in the Delaware County system, a program 
for assistance to adults moved forward rapidly. In the autumn 
of 1938, a year after the county meetings had begun, the local 
school head of the Sunbury schools asked the Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education for assistance in organizing an adult 
school. A member of this staff counseled with the superintend- 
ent in the planning and development of this adult school. With 
the assistance of local community leaders a planning committee 
was appointed consisting of representatives from all of the 
major local institutions and organized groups. In order to get 
an expression of the desires of the adult people of the commu- 
nity a letter was prepared by the committee stating that such a 
school had been requested and that the Board of Education was 
willing to make the school plant available. The nature of the 
school was explained, and the people were asked to suggest 
specifically what they would like to have included in the pro- 
gram. This letter was sent home with the children to all fami- 
lies having children attending the school. The response was 
excellent, and the returns gave the committee an excellent basis 
for planning. In addition to this letter, members of the com- 
mittee discussed the possibilities of the school at meetings of 
their respective organizations. 

The committee decided to hold the school one night each 
week for four consecutive weeks beginning early in February. 
Six classes were decided upon, each one hour in length, three 
at seven o’clock and three at eight o’clock, making it possible 
for each person enrolled to attend two classes during the eve- 
ning. The discussions in the six classes were to center around 
soil conservation, home furnishings, current books, current 
social problems, Bible stories, and county government. Volun- 
teer leaders were secured for these classes from the public- 
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school staff and from the community. A total of one hundred 
and fifty adults enrolled in the school, with an average attend- 
ance for the four evenings of one hundred thirty-two. Before 
the close of the school, plans were under way by the committee 
for a second school the following year. 

During the year 1939-40, members of the Delaware 
County group are attacking problems of caring effectively for 
those pupils who gain little from the regular curriculum. A 
specialist in this field from the Bureau of Special and Adult 
Education is giving assistance in this program. Several people 
from the Departments of Psychology and Education are co- 
operating in this study. Tentatively, the plans call for attempts 
to make further progress in civic education during the year 
1940-41, in co-operation with the University and a member of 
the State Department of Education. 

THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Not all of the co-operative field services of the College of 
Education are centered off the campus. One excellent example 
of a program which can be considered a field service but which 
was conducted on the campus as a part of the regular program 
of the College, was the Workshop in Secondary Education held 
during the summer of 1939. It is to be repeated in 1940. 
Although University credit is obtained through successful 
participation in the Workshop, it may be considered, neverthe- 
less, a field service. It involved not only co-operation between a 
national education association and several departments of the 
College of Education, but also with a school system and with 
many individuals throughout the state. 

The Workshop was designed to provide stimulation and 
assistance to teachers in service, and its participants were all 
graduate students who faced field problems. As anticipated, it 
has resulted in important enrichments of the total program of 
the College of Education. In one sense, the Workshop in Sec- 
ondary Education, although partly financed by and originally 
stimulated by the Progressive Education Association, can be 
considered as an extension of some phases of the College pro- 
gram. This is indicated by the fact that it was decided to treat 
the problems of individual teachers not as ends in themselves 
but as related to one central interest—the more effective devel- 
opment of the school as a center of community education. The 
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individual problem was conceived as the natural starting point 
for the more effective consideration of the larger educational 
problems, but that it was no more than a starting point was 
emphasized throughout. This decision emerged naturally from 
the central interest of the College and had important conse- 
quences. The members of the staff were selected in terms of 
their undertaking of this point of view and, wherever possible, 
in terms of their continuing relationship to the College pro- 
gram. The whole program was so conducted that co-operative 
thinking and action were necessitated on the part of the Work- 
shop staff, and other members of the College of Education or 
related departments were encouraged to participate. The 
teachers from the field who enrolled in the Workshop also 
participated in planning the program. 

An unusual feature, and a stimulating one, of this first 
Workshop was the fact that the entire staff of one consolidated 
school—a principal and five teachers—entered the Workshop 
as a group and with a common problem—the reorganization of 
their school in terms of the peculiar needs of the youth whom 
they served. The community in which these teachers worked 
became an objective of study both for them and for the Work- 
shop staff. The tentative program worked out was a joint 
product. Further joint action and co-operative thought fol- 
lowed as the teachers, after returning to their school, attempted 
to put the tentative program into operation. Throughout the 
year members of the College faculty have been called upon to 
visit the school and to consult with the principal and teachers in 
modifying the plans as circumstances require. 

The success of this type of field service, which is somewhat 
similar in nature to the seminar carried on by the Crawford 
County teachers on the campus during the summer quarter of 
1936, seems to point one way to the future development of the 
co-operative field service of the College of Education as well 
as toward a further extension and perhaps clarification of the 
College program. The contribution of the Workshop experi- 
ment is important: first, because it goes beyond individual 
teacher problems; and second, because it goes beyond the con- 
cept of field service as that of an expert issuing a pontifical 
series of recommendations. It opens up another significant 
method by which field and campus programs may be mutually 
improved. The field-service phase of the summer Workshop 
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will be further advanced in 1940 because money is now avail- 
able for travel on the part of the staff, before the Workshop 
begins, to the schools of those who plan to participate. This will 
mean that plans for the activities of each participant can be made 
with staff members of the Workshop who will have some under- 
standing of the situation in which the participant operates. 
Visits to the school will make possible co-operation between the 
staff members of the Workshop and teachers or administrators 
in the school who are not to participate in the Workshop but 
who will influence or be influenced by any attempted change 
in the school’s program which may come out of the Workshop 
activities. This will make possible more effective co-operation 
between the Workshop staff and the total school system from 
which the Workshop participant comes. Money is also available 
for members of the Workshop staff to visit schools after the 
Workshop is over to aid teachers and administrators who wish 
help in carrying out plans developed in the Workshop. 

THE SEMINARS AND SURVEYS CONCERNED 

WITH SECONDARY-SCHOOL STANDARDS 

An unusual illustration of many-sided co-operation was the 
seminar carried on in 1939 and 1940 in connection with the 
co-operative study of secondary-school standards initiated by 
the six regional accrediting agencies. In 1939 the National 
Committee on the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards published the Evaluative Criteria for the Coopera- 
tive Study as a basis for stimulation to improvement within high 
schools. These extensive and detailed criteria covering every 
phase of the secondary school were the result of several years 
of thorough study, including their experimental application to 
more than one hundred secondary schools. They have been set 
up with the idea of helping school personnel to evaluate their 
own programs and facilities. 

Members of the Ohio High School Principals’ Association 
were much interested in these criteria. The Association re- 
quested that a seminar be held on the campus during the 
autumn quarter of 1939 to aid its members in their efforts to 
secure co-operative staff study and application of these criteria 
in their schools. Thus the purpose of this seminar was to stimu- 
late improvement within each school through co-operative 
effort of all teachers. 

The seminar was scheduled as a regular college course 
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carrying University credit. Its membership was composed of 
twenty representatives from eighteen school systems. Two 
professors and an instructor directed the seminar. The partici- 
pants included twelve secondary-school principals, one assistant 
principal, three local school heads, two secondary-school teach- 
ers, a WPA education director, and a staff member of a private 
university. The conduct of the seminar involved wide partici- 
pation throughout the College. Four graduate students as- 
sisted. Attending each session were ten to fifteen visitors from 
the College of Education, from the State Department of 
Education, and from the field. 

Approximately one-half of the group used the criteria in 
launching programs of complete internal evaluation for their 
schools. The internal evaluation involved intensive interpreta- 
tion and discussion by all staff members of schools concerned. 
The teachers and administrators were assisted in the evaluations 
by visits from the various individuals from the College of Edu- 
cation who directed the work of the seminar. In addition, 
the discussion and work of the seminar itself prepared its 
members to guide the work of evaluation in their own schools. 

The field-service aspect of the program could not stop 
merely with assistance to these representatives from the field 
when they came to the campus. Three high schools whose staff 
members had made their own comprehensive evaluations were 
studied intensively by members of the seminar, and by members 
of other school systems for the purpose of checking the self- 
evaluation which the staff had made. Five members from out- 
side spent three days in applying the criteria in a small school 
of 63 students. At the same time ten participants spent three 
days in applying the criteria in a high school with an enrollment 
of 326. A few weeks later twenty people spent three days in 
studying the third high school, which had an enrollment of 819 
students. As can be seen this plan involved close co-operation 
among members of the College staff, graduate students, 
members of the school staff, and co-operating members of 
several other school staffs. Because of the time required to 
make such an evaluation only three schools were studied during 
the autumn quarter, but co-operative evaluation in other schools, 
including a large city high school having an enrollment of two 
thousand pupils, is planned. Each of these evaluation procedures 
results in a number of additional persons being drawn into the 
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evaluation activity, thereby expanding the use of these criteria 
toward the improvement of high schools. Perhaps forty people 
will co-operate in the evaluation of the large city high school. 
Members of the University staff are continuing to assist in this 
enterprise as their participation is requested. There is some sug- 
gestion that a state committee be organized to further this 
important evaluation activity. 

The success of the co-operative method of evaluation in 
secondary schools has been marked. It has resulted in great 
stimulation of forward-looking activity on the part of the 
specific schools evaluated and in an increased understanding on 
the part of faculty members of the College of Education of 
local factors that color school problems. Although obviously 
quite different in manner of initiation and in character from the 
activities previously described, it is an exemplification of the 
ideals and purposes of co-operative field service which are tak- 
ing form in the College of Education at Ohio State University. 
SURVEY OF THE BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

Evidence that the faculty of the College of Education is 
sensitive to problems of social welfare and ready to aid in their 
solution is shown in the survey of the Boys’ Industrial School. 
This school is a state correctional institution, housing nine hun- 
dred boys whose ages range from ten to twenty-one. Only boys 
of normal physical and mental ability are sent to this institution. 
On the average a boy stays in the school for ten and one-half 
months. This means that each month some ninety boys leave 
the school to return to their home communities and to their 
home schools, while during the same time ninety other boys 
come to the institution from all parts of the state. 

The problems in the Boys’ Industrial School differ widely 
from those which were found in the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home. The latter is controlled by a board of trus- 
tees. It has the active support and sponsorship of the American 
Legion and a number of other patriotic organizations whose 
efforts have done much to forward the welfare of the Home. 
The boys and girls have not been sent to the Home, but have 
sought admission. The Boys’ Industrial School is directly re- 
sponsible to the State Department of Welfare. It has no board 
of trustees, no advisory board, and no sponsoring group to help 
in the establishment of policies and to assist in its effective de- 
velopment. Despite the fact that the program of this school 
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must influence the schools and communities to which the boys re- 
turn when released, the institution has of recent years received 
little attention in the way either of general interest on the part 
of the citizens or of adequate financial support from the legisla- 
ture. It is not clear whether the public considers this as a penal 
or as an educational institution although it is called a school. 

In 1939 the State Director of Public Welfare requested the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the College of Education 
to conduct a “complete survey” of the Boys’ Industrial School. 
Since the head of the school, who was ready to retire, had not 
requested this survey, and since the limited staff of the institu- 
tion is excessively overloaded, the survey was not undertaken 
with the same stipulations as to co-operative staff assistance that 
were made in the survey of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home. Much co-operative activity has developed as 
the survey has progressed, however, since the newly appointed 
head of this school had been Superintendent of the Ohio 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home. 

The great need for co-operative judgment regarding the 
policies which should govern the activities in the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School became apparent early in the survey. In order to 
meet this need an advisory committee was formed with a mem- 
bership including the Superintendent of the Cleveland Boys’ 
Farm and representatives from the Ohio Association of Probate 
Judges, the Ohio Association of Probation Officers, the state 
and the national American Legion, the State Department of 
Education, and the Women’s State Committee. The last- 
mentioned committee is made up of representatives from ten 
state-wide groups. The advisory group has appointed a number 
of subcommittees. 

At the present time, approximately seventy-five people 
are participating in the survey. Additional ones are being added 
as needs arise. Those assisting represent a cross section of areas 
of effort and service in the College, in the University, and in the 
state. Two Federal departments are represented. To date, 
co-operative participation has been received from each depart- 
ment and from a number of graduate and undergraduate 
students in the College of Education. The Departments of 
Home Economics, Rural Economics, and Social Administration, 
in addition to the areas of farm management and the engineer- 
ing and business offices at the University, are assisting. The 
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many sources of co-operative activity outside the University, but 
within the state, include the Ohio Public Health Association, 
the Ohio School for the Blind, the Department of Public 
Health, the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, the 
State Department of Education, the State Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, the Family and Children’s Bureau, the State School 
for the Deaf, the Franklin County Board of Public Assistance, 
and the public schools of Marion County, Delaware, Columbus, 
and Toronto. Federal organizations whose representatives are 
assisting include the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Interior and the Soil Conservation Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. The Indiana 
Boys’ School is giving material aid. Consultation service has 
been received from five other state schools that are similar to 
the Boys’ Industrial School. It is probable that from five to 
ten other organizations may co-operate as the survey advances. 

The aid of superintendents of public schools has been sought 
through questionnaires sent to them regarding eighteen hun- 
dred boys who have come to the Boys’ Industrial School from 
their school systems. It is hoped that from these superintend- 
ents much help may be obtained in finding out the conditions 
under which they were sent and in gaining suggestions for aid- 
ing these boys when they return home from the School. 

Active co-operative participation of many professional, 
civic, and other socially minded people toward a desired goal 
has been brought about through planned efforts of the College 
of Education staff in this survey. It is hoped that there may be 
organized a permanent advisory group to assist the staff of the 
School in its efforts to improve it as a functional part of the 
educational and welfare programs of the state. 

CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE IN CENTRAL OHIO SCHOOLS 

There have long existed many individual reciprocal activi- 
ties involving the College and the city and the county schools 
that are near the University. These schools render many serv- 
ices to the University by providing numerous opportunities for 
practice teaching, observations, laboratory experience, and re- 
search studies. The faculty of the College of Education feels 
a definite obligation to render the greatest possible service in 
return. Over a number of years a great many such services have 
been provided. 

The majority of the services to neighboring school systems 
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and communities have been on an individual basis; that is to 
say, some staff member or some bureau in the College has 
worked with some one or two schools in the county. For ex- 
ample, the psychoeducational expert of the Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education and members of the Department of Psy- 
chology have given many services in the way of vocational 
counseling, intelligence testing, and the like, and have counseled 
with teachers in the field. The Department of Music each year 
has offered demonstration concerts which have involved direct 
teaching of pupils in Columbus and in Franklin County. The 
music to be played at these concerts is sent to the schools several 
months in advance of the date of the concert to permit the 
pupils to study the selections and to practice playing them. 
At the concert the leader of the orchestra explains and demon- 
strates the use of specific instruments in an orchestra. In the 
industrial-arts area, professors have helped a number of schools 
in the establishment of industrial-arts courses and in the im- 
provement of industrial-arts laboratories. The industrial-arts 
laboratory of industries at Grove City, which was set up under 
the direction of a member of the Department of Education, 
has become something of a model and is visited by interested 
persons from all over the country. The Department of Fine 
Arts has helped in developing programs in certain schools. A 
thorough school-building survey of the Columbus schools in 
1939 included three members of the College staff and four 
graduate students. Other building surveys in the county have 
been of material assistance to the schools. These are only a few 
samples of the types of services which grow out of the hundreds 
of annual contacts between the College of Education and these 
neighboring school systems. 

In rendering services to near-by schools, the staff of the 
College of Education has been aware of one potential danger, 
namely, that because of its size the University might tend to 
dominate the educational program of the schools. It seemed 
to the teachers in the College and in the neighboring school 
systems that the principles and ideas underlying the concept of 
co-operative field service would reduce the danger of dom- 
ination and at the same time meet the need for greater 
co-ordination of effort. 

In 1939 definite steps in the direction of a co-operative field 
program with the Franklin County school system were taken. 
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Early in 1939 the county superintendent of schools and the 
dean of the College of Education initiated planning activities 
which were intended to secure the needed co-ordination. Rep- 
resentatives of the College staff and of the Franklin County 
public schools were appointed to act as a “steering committee.” 
Members of the College faculty were asked to suggest a list of 
activities which they and their students might carry on with the 
help of the county schools. The teachers and local school heads 
in the county were asked to submit similar lists of services for 
which they felt a need. The “steering committee” then at- 
tempted to find people in the College who were interested in 
supplying the services requested. The plan envisaged the set- 
ting up of subcommittees, each of which would have the respon- 
sibility for furthering such projects as were agreed upon by the 
College of the county schools. In this way a greater co- 
operation is brought about in providing field services for the 
county schools. The whole program at present is in a transi- 
tional stage, and it is not yet possible to predict the extent 
to which it may become a broadly co-operative program 
co-ordinating the total efforts of the College and of the county. 

In addition to services to the Franklin County schools, there 
has been a growing tendency for the staff of the College of Edu- 
cation to work with groups of teachers from a number of near-by 
city and exempted-village schools who are interested in some 
particular phase of educational activity or some educational 
problem. In some instances these have developed from in- 
dividual consultations between a teacher in the field and a 
University staff member. Such individual consultations with 
teachers in central Ohio are extremely common. They become 
significant for this chapter, however, when they develop into 
a co-operative type of service which is effective in stimulating 
co-operative effort in the field and which works toward enrich- 
ing the program of the College. One example of this is the 
Saturday conference program on remedial reading. This arose 
from the interest taken by a number of teachers in the remedial- 
reading program carried on by the Bureau of Special and Adult 
Education. Under the general direction of a member of this 
department and members of the Department of Psychology 
and of the elementary-education staff, a group of teachers from 
schools within a radius of fifty miles from Columbus meet for 
Saturday conferences on reading. The instructors who assume 
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responsibility for the program secured the co-operation of other 
members of the College of Education, as well as experts from 
off the campus, in meeting with the group. This Saturday con- 
ference not only provides an additional campus facility for field 
service but has led to plans for the establishment of a reading 
institute in the summer quarter of 1940. 

Ina similar manner, some of the teachers of special methods 
courses for teaching high-school subjects such as industrial arts, 
foreign languages, and science have frequently attended meet- 
ings of the teachers of these subjects in the Columbus and other 
schools. One illustration of this activity has been a seminar for 
social-science teachers. A teacher in North High School suc- 
ceeded in getting a group of Columbus teachers to meet with 
representatives of the College of Education for the purpose of 
discussing and studying the curriculum in social science. An 
outcome of the discussion of this group was an experiment in 
reorganizing the social-studies curriculum in both the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in an attempt to make changes which 
would give continuity. One unit of work has already been 
completed. For this seminar, representatives of six University 
departments outside of the College of Education were called in 
to assist in the curriculum study. 

Illustrations which have been given indicate definite stages 
in the advancement of the thinking of the College about co- 
operative field services. They show that the College staff is not 
only aware of its peculiar responsibilities for service to schools 
in central Ohio in exchange for the great services received from 
them, but that it is also aware of the need for improving these 
services through co-ordinated and co-operative effort. The 
illustrations further indicate that the College staff is committed 
to the principle that it will attempt to foster such co-operative 
services by expanding and co-ordinating already existing serv- 
ices rather than by attempting to initiate entirely new services. 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICES WITH THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The College of Education has stood ready to co-operate in 
every way requested by the State Department of Education. 
Some phases of this co-operation have involved merely the 
giving of assistance, as setting up and administering examina- 
tions for teachers or students and carrying on certain inspectional 
services as well as providing information gathered through 
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study by College staff members. Some of the services are of a 
much more co-operative nature, as, for example, working with 
members of the State Department and teachers in committees 
formulating state courses of study in several subject-matter fields. 

In most instances of co-operative effort with the State De- 
partment of Education, the College of Education has not as- 
sumed direct responsibility. In some instances its assistance 
has consisted only of making available the services of one or 
more staff members who worked with the State Department 
of Education in a co-operative program extending throughout 
the state. One example of this was the Local School Units 
Project originally sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education. A member of the Bureau of Educational Research 
was in charge of this project for Ohio. He worked closely with 
the State Department of Education in directing the collection 
of a vast number of data bearing on the organization of local 
school units in the state. Conferences were then held with 
county boards of education and citizens in all of the counties of 
the state for the purpose of projecting, upon the basis of data 
collected, plans for the improvement of school-unit organiza- 
tions in each of the counties. A comprehensive program of 
school consolidation was planned and written up for each of 
the 88 counties of the state. The ultimate plan was specified, 
together with a suggested sequence of steps which would move 
the situation toward the ultimate. 

In other instances, the College of Education, while not 
having central responsibility, has assisted in co-operative pro- 
grams sponsored by the State Department of Education. An 
excellent example of this is the activity connected with the de- 
velopment of the Ohio High School Standards. In 1935 the 
State Department of Education determined to revise the Ohio 
High School Standards and to do so by working with commit- 
tees of teachers, administrators, and citizens throughout the 
state. At the request of the State Department of Education, 
members of the Department of Education of the College of 
Education instituted a seminar which met on Saturdays for one 
quarter and on Monday night for one quarter, and which was 
devoted to a discussion of the principles which should underlie 
standards for high schools. This seminar was attended by teach- 
ers and principals who came to the campus from many different 
parts of Ohio. It therefore represented a cross section of the 
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teaching profession in the state and formed a valuable addition 
to the committees established by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The work of this seminar was carried on with a high 
degree of co-operation among the various members of the Col- 
lege of Education, and it incorporated the work of individuals 
on the campus who were concerned with developing standards 
for some particular subject-matter or administrative area. The 
principles and standards developed by the seminar formed a 
core of ideas which was used to co-ordinate the results of the 
discussions in the many committees set up by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The general framework of the existing 
Ohio High School Standards is in large measure due to the 
work of this seminar. Since the adoption of the Ohio High 
School Standards in 1938, individuals from many College 
and University departments have been working with the State 
Department of Education in formulating curriculum materials 
and courses of study in keeping with the principles developed 
in the seminar. A similar seminar was conducted for one quar- 
ter by staff members of the College to study standards for the 
elementary schools. Assistance was given to the State Depart- 
ment of Education in this seminar and later in the formulation 
of suggested standards for elementary schools. 

OTHER CO-OPERATIVE SERVICES 

The illustrations which have been given in this article have 
revealed the important characteristics of co-operative types of 
field service which have been developed in the College of Edu- 
cation. These illustrations do not by any means exhaust the 
supply of possible illustrations nor do they indicate some types 
of services which are intermediate in nature between the indi- 
vidual service on the one hand and the highly co-operative 
service on the other hand. It is impossible to describe in 
this chapter all of these intermediate type services. The fol- 
lowing illustrations should therefore be considered as merely 
indicative of their variety and range. 

Rio Grande College.—Rio Grande College is a junior col- 
lege located in a rural section in southern Ohio. It asked the 
University for assistance in studying its program and making 
plans for its improvement. An advisory committee consisting of 
the University Examiner, a member of the State Department 
of Education, and two members of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research was appointed. This advisory committee, work- 
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ing with the Department of Education and other departments 
of the College of Education, and with the State Department of 
Education, assisted the administration and teaching staff of Rio 
Grande College to determine best ways of serving its constitu- 
ency. Guidance has been given the college in its plans to be- 
come a self-help institution, and it is moving rapidly in the 
direction of adapting its program to meet the needs of youth in 
the particular region in which it is located. 

Co-operation with the Warren Child Development Center 
at Toledo, Ohio.—A group of teachers in the Toledo schools 
who had been meeting weekly for informal discussions of edu- 
cational problems came to the campus and conferred with mem- 
bers of the College of Education staff as to ways in which these 
teachers could further develop their understanding of problems 
of child adjustment and delinquency. As a result of this con- 
ference, the group of Toledo teachers secured the approval and 
support of the Toledo Board of Education to conduct a child 
development center in a downtown Toledo elementary school 
during the summer. Since this Center dealt with delinquency a 
definite effort was made to secure the co-operation of public 
agencies such as the University of Toledo, Public Library, 
Museum of Art, Juvenile Court, and the Council of Social 
Agencies, and also to secure the support and co-operation 
of the parents in the district in which the Center was to be estab- 
lished. Some of the teachers who had volunteered to work in 
the Center came to the Ohio State University in the summer 
quarter and enrolled as students. They spent three week ends 
on the campus working with members of the elementary- 
education area and demonstration-school staff in planning 
the work of the Center. These teachers, as well as certain 
other teachers who had also volunteered, conducted the Child 
Development Center for a period of approximately six weeks. 
During that period the Toledo group came to Columbus on two 
Saturdays and held additional guidance conferences, while 
members of the College of Education staff, accompanied by 
graduate students, visited the Child Development Center in 
Toledo three times. In this way, the work in the field was made 
to enrich the program for the students in residence. 

The West Virginia State College.—First contact with the 
West Virginia State College was made by a graduate student 
who had been a school official in the county in which the college 
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is located. He sought help for his teachers through this college 
and helped the college to enlist the co-operation of an Ohio 
State instructor conversant with the problems of Negro educa- 
tion. This instructor, a junior member of the college staff, 
conferred with a considerable number of his colleagues and set 
up a program of field service which extended over a number of 
years and involved the co-operation of successive groups of 
assisting staff members and graduate students who were special- 
izing in elementary or secondary education. These groups 
visited the West Virginia State College campus, participated in 
special conferences and courses, and studied the local needs 
with those responsible for carrying on between field visits. The 
whole service was co-ordinated with a graduate course in ele- 
mentary education so that returning field groups presented 
progress reports and projected plans before this class. The 
venture was evaluated by the West Virginia group in a publica- 
tion which has been used by subsequent graduate classes 
interested in field problems. 

Co-operation with the Kellogg Foundation—For three 
summers a large group of teachers came from seven Michigan 
counties to the Ohio State University on scholarships from the 
Kellogg Foundation, which has to do with child health, welfare, 
and development. These people were handled more or less as 
a separate workshop group but were also enrolled in certain 
regular courses. These courses were used as resources by the 
workshop groups. In addition, the group had separate labora- 
tory periods and field trips, all co-ordinated with reference to 
their problems in Michigan. Special demonstration schools 
were set up in which these people were active as committees 
working on the same grade levels in which they were working 
in their home situations, with the demonstration teacher as a 
special consultant for their committee. There were also regular 
total group conferences in which these committees reported and 
in which general problems of child development were taken up 
by a panel of faculty people. The Kellogg Foundation sent 
special lecturers upon request to supplement the offerings with 
reference to such problems as dentition, nutrition, and the like. 
The campus instructors visited the Michigan teachers before 
and after they came to the University. 

The co-operative field services of the College are of many 
kinds. They differ in respect to the manner in which they are 
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initiated, in the manner in which they are carried on, in the 
placing of responsibility within the College, and in the extent 
to which groups within the College co-operate. The examples 
given here were selected because they represent activities 
participated in by fairly large numbers of the College staff and 
because they are characterized by the previously mentioned 
conscious effort to draw together and to co-ordinate the avail- 
able resources of the College in providing a stimulating and 
broad type of service. All of the projects relate to the develop- 
ment of long-term programs in the institutions and communities 
assisted. Valuable as the short term or occasional service may 
be, the staff has felt that only through long-term projects will 
the full worth of the co-operative efforts be realized. 


Variations in Field Service 


E. W. Anpverson, A. W. Anperson, H. G. Hutuirisu, Laura Zirpes 


[* DESCRIBING the projects, we have attempted through 

emphasizing their diversity, to illustrate the essential 
flexibility of approach which has characterized co-operative 
field service in the College of Education. This great diversity is 
well illustrated by the lack of uniformity in the origin of the 
projects. For example, there were several county-wide field 
services described among the illustrations, but each one started 
in a different way and was carried on by quite different proce- 
dures. One started with the summer-school work of a gradu- 
ate student and developed into a whole series of consultative 
conferences involving a number of groups of individuals. An- 
other started with the raising of a special problem by the county 
superintendent; it led to a series of local surveys and forums 
which helped both to define and to solve the problem. 

Diversity is found in the method of securing continuity in 
the service programs. In one county this continuity was secured 
by the appointment of a resident co-ordinator working in co- 
operation with a committee of the College of Education faculty. 
In this particular county the emphasis was upon a continual 
attack on a single large problem in its relationship to the total 
school and community situation. In another county, the county 
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school administrator took the responsibility for securing conti- 
nuity of program. In this county the field service went through 
a series of stages, and the consulting personnel from the College 
of Education changed as the aspects of the problem varied. 

The illustrations also show diversity in respect to the types 
of agencies to which the College of Education gave service. 
They included individual teachers and administrators, indi- 
vidual schools, informal groups of individuals from a number 
of schools, local school systems, county school systems, state in- 
stitutions, state departments, research organizations, colleges, 
and many others. There was also great diversity in respect to 
the agencies with which the College of Education co-operated 
in the rendering of services. These included other departments 
and colleges of the Ohio State University, other state or national 
organizations, community agencies and organizations of all 
sorts, and outstanding individual consultants from various parts 
of the county. In all cases, an attempt was made to secure quali- 
fied co-operative service from whatever source was available 
in order to meet the needs arising as a result of the program. 

There was a similar flexibility in regard to the follow-up 
activities and in respect to the use of the service projects as 
clinics for the enrichment of courses and seminars. As has been 
pointed out, this is regarded as an important element in the 
conception of co-operative field service under which the College 
of Education is now operating. Finally, the illustrations as a 
whole reveal that there is no single formula of service, no 
ready-made prescriptive answer to be given, nor any single 
route or channel to be followed. Nor must the field problem 
conform to a single type or pattern to receive consideration. 
What is important is the conviction within a group that the 
co-operative attack upon problems is the educative way of a 
democratically conceived life. Where this belief is held in 
common, and is held centrally, the detail of each action falls 
into its appropriate pattern. 

It is for this latter reason that the effort has here been 
made to point out that certain basic characteristics have been 
common to the many differing service projects described. 
Within each there has been an increased awareness of the inter- 
dependence of the various areas, departments, and divisions of 
the College. This has resulted in a more conscious effort to 
co-ordinate the work of these several areas. It is almost impos- 
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sible to overemphasize the importance of this feature both as 
an indication of the spirit which has been developing through- 
out the College and as an influence which is tending to affect 
the whole College program. It is just this broader and democ- 
ratizing quality which makes for a college-wide view as a basis 
for a teacher-education program. Its effect upon and relation 
to the democratic procedures for the administration of the 
College of Education are also unmistakable. 

However important may be the work of individual experts 
and consultants from all areas of the College, however neces- 
sary the continuance of such individual service may be, the fact 
remains that the development of the concept of co-operative 
service is enriching it. The individual consultant or expert in 
a special field who has worked with others in attacking a field 
problem with implications reaching into many areas of speciali- 
zation will thereafter have an awareness of the importance of 
seeing all problems in their wider relationships. 

In addition to its effect on individual field service, the con- 
cept of co-operative field service is laying the basic groundwork 
for an enriched and integrated College program of teacher 
training. The co-operative attack on field problems has been 
of almost supreme importance in creating the attitude of 
mind on the part of the College staff which is prerequisite to 
such a program. Because real field problems have a way of 
complicating life and disregarding academic boundaries, the 
co-operative field service undertaken to assist in their solution 
constitutes one of the best possible laboratories for the inter- 
action of specialized experts with those whose field functions 
are more general and practical. It is the hope of the College 
of Education that it can use this laboratory as a medium for 
the development of a type of scholarship which is at least as 
high and rare as that concerned primarily with ever more 
penetrating insight into a restricted field of inquiry. Through 
the participation of graduate and undergraduate students in 
such a laboratory there may be developed an ability to trace 
relationships between fields and strength in formulating new 
inferences and hypotheses for tests and action. To the develop- 
ment of this type of expertness the regular course work may 
contribute in a more co-ordinated fashion and with a result- 
ant vitalizing of College teaching, which is one goal of the 
teacher-preparation program of the College of Education. 
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Of even more importance than its effect upon the College 
of Education’s program is the abiding effect of co-operative 
field service upon the total educational effort of schools 
throughout the state. The continuing education and stimula- 
tion of teachers in service have long been objectives of the 
College of Education. The co-operative field-service program 
has made possible a contribution toward this objective in a way 
which has not hitherto been possible. Just as the field-service 
project forms a laboratory for the training of student teachers, 
so it forms a laboratory for the further education of those who 
are already teaching. Here, where workers on the campus and 
workers in the field may interact in striving toward a common 
goal, there is possible a type of educational development which 
the College of Education has long sought. 

It ought finally to be pointed out that these values do not 
simply happen because individuals come together to think about 
problems. As they work together it is necessary that they come 
to value this way of working. Co-operation will increase only 
as those who co-operate both intellectualize their acts and feel 
the changes which flow into human relationships because the 
consequences of these acts are recognized as worthy of protec- 
tion. Hence, such field service as herein described must first 
be characterized by concern for the greatest common good and 
by the fullest degree of participation on the part of all whose 
mutual needs are joined and served in the problem-solving 
process. But, second, it must be further characterized by the 
growing sense of awareness on the part of the participants of 
the value consequences which enter the educational scene when 
sharing is thus deliberately fostered. A widening of the area 
of co-operation is one desired result, but a conscious effort to 
make co-operation the way of promoting human effort must be 
deliberately sought. Out of working relationships so con- 
ceived we may anticipate that these basic values will endure 
and expand long after the initial problem has been solved. The 
shared sense of significance and responsibility will then make 
every participant responsive to new possibilities for further co- 
operation. The ultimate effects of this are but dimly perceived 
and but partially realized. Nevertheless, the values which have 
accrued are so rich that the College of Education feels confident 
that in striving to expand its field-service program in these 
terms it will secure even more significant values. 





